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, The role of attrlbtttlons In achievement altuatioas Is 

examined'^ as veil; as vhether attributions can be altered by th^ 
impleaentatlon of specified instructional conditions « One hundrel 
eighty al^ne stadents fron four canpuses of a city coiisolidated 
coffifiualty college ^ysten vera divided Into tvo groups and taught over 
an IS^veek senester byi (1| experienced teachers under mastery 
learning condltlonsi or (2) ot^er techhigues (cQntrola) ^ Xhe Adult 
Achlevenent fieaponslblllty C^fiV scale was used to collect 
.attrittutional information and vas adsinlstered In the thirds tenth, ^ 
and seventeenth veeks of Instruqtion^ An individual's AAB score vas' 
defined as the total number of Internally oriented choices t#lected 
by the stude&t^ Student effort vas assessed by observation of overt 
tiDe*on*task behaviors, and by collecting data on the student's 
patterns of classroom absenteeism. Achievement vas considered to be a 
cognitive measure of the student • s level' of performance on formative 
and aummative- examinations, as vpll as his or her final grade in a 
course* Besults indicated that an individual* s attributions are 
significantly related, to measures of effort and achievement, but are 
manipulaile only vhen certain learning conditions can be achlevei^ 
The 2ti*i/tem AAI instrument is appended *^ (Author/EL} 
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Abstract 



thii rasiarch e^amlntd the fo>e of ■a^ributlons in meaningful 
situations and inves^lgatad whether a ttri bisons cmjld be effe 



achievement 
Fectlvely , 

altered by the Impfemantation of specified .Instructional conditions. In " 
a study of 200 Gommuntty college students ,31 t was demonstratad thfft an 
indlvl dual's attributions were significantly related to measures of hJs 
effort and acMaveiT^rit. It was further shown .that attribtitlons were * 
manlpulable but only when. Certain learning cdndiltlons could ba achieved, ' 
, It was ^concludad that an rttrlbutlon Is an Important variabla becausfi It * 
Is sIgnlfloantTy r^a^d to. performance, 1s manlpulable^ and Is subject 
to conditions presintly under the curricular ^cohtroT of the school* 



The issue of personal control has Iqr^g been a popular thpme among ^ 
resaarchers and theorists frotn a^irarlaty of dispiplinas, Competenca and 
effectancet helplessnessi and staving for superiority are represantative - 
of ;|hfe many constructs which hava^been ifprmijlated to describe the "degree 
to which an ifidlvldual Is able to manlpulata and control tha significant 
events taking place within his 11 fe^ space. Of these approaches , the one . 
ihost germane to academic achievement situations consists of i set of ' 
general printlplas drawn^togethar under the label of attribution theory, 
^An attributiQn is, qyite 'simply ^ an Irfdlvidual's paT'ception of ^a causes 
of his academic successes And failures. The attributional approach\posits 
that' tndividuals differ in their QausaT par^eptiQns^abou^ success-and 
failure and that these attributionsMre related to performance on achieve- 
ment related tasks* / ^ 

While" previous formuTatjons have, alf o been foncerned with.percep- 
tions of personal control, these' strategies have almost uniformly viewed 
them as stable and relatively permanent traits. The attributional approach, 
^n the other hand, introduces the notion of varlabllty- into the -study of 
cailsal perceptions and semously questions whether these personal parcel^ 



tions are necessarily stable or fixed.sThat is, in attribution theory . 

this construct Is conciptuallzed as an alterable ands therefore^ pqtan- 
4 

tially manlpulable variable* . ' 

' ' , " " ' ■■ - 

. Iri recent years, the humber of attribution related studies has bein 

'expanding geomatiricalTy. Comprehensive reviews and discussions of the 

■ \ ' - ■ - • . .. , ; 

attrlbutlonar resaarch l i tarature have been prepared by. BarTTal (1975) , 
Wainer (1974);, ^and Duby (1980) and will not be presefttid hare, the conctu 
slon which one^darives fr<^ such a re\)iew of the extant literature is t^ 




considerable energies hav^een expendel^ and considerable ingenuity am-^ 
ployed In attempts to exhaustively examintp dissectp and catalog each 
facet of the attrlbutional construct. Upon analysis^ however, it becQnIas 
clear that these past narrowly focused efforts have, afijiost uniformly, ' 
Suffered from problems Involving artificiality, lack of scope or ^apthV 
and^'lack of general izability to educational theory and pra'ctice. 

^ The present study represents a new level of development in attrlbu- 
tional research in that it has investigated the role which attributions 
play in, school learning'Dy examining meaningful behaviors In achievament 
oriented situations under naturalistic conditions, Speciflcanys the 
objectives of this research were twofold: (1) to datarmlne whether and 

to what extant attrlbutional perceptions affect academia performance in 

^ ■ _ . , - ' 

actual school . settings, and (2) to determine whether instructional and 

learning , conditions cou4d be manipulated In order^tO' rapidly and effec- 

tlvely alter students' causal perceptions, . - , 



0 



\. Theoretical Model 

The theoretical model which guided this research is an an^llficatipn 



'. of the earlier par'ad.ips. of "6loQnTi^ (1971) iand Anderson (1973) and attempts 
.: to clarify . the linkages betw^^ student brings to a parti ciiUr* ; 

achleYtmeRt' Situation and tharamount of \©f fort which ha expends toward 
accomplishing that ^arttcular task- This conce^tyalframa Is deplctad 



in Figure 1 
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Figura 1, - A Schamatic Re^resantatlpn of* theNModel 
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This tHaoratlcal modeTls^^e^lgned to represent th#^process which 
takes pi aea ^during a singig instructional unit wHichl^ is ^^^^ the saquanca 
of units which maka up*a couirse. WNle the actual numben of laarning u 

ccordin'^ to ^|;^pe of Instruction^ strategy Whlchx^is^^^ 
tha most Important charifcterlsWc of a learning unit is Its strting linkkgas 
with/tha imits which, p^ciid^ as That- Is.* wh^t ^^as ,tran- , 



may vary a 



spired in ear liar 1 earing modules is 11 ke^. to. have arf^effeGt upo^r^^/a 
giveji la^rning sequence^ whl^in tun^;^w^l^ Inflljenca the cour^se of sue- 
.feeding learning tinlts. The interrelated nature of a series of laarrtlng 
units 1s schematically depicted in Rigure. 2. 

. It can be saan in^F1gur# 2 that the sequence of events taking plada 

In one laarning unit, will have Implications for subsequent unltSt These- 

* «• = .... . - f ( 




/.'■• •■■■',/. ■ 



effects, are seen to occur in a jradljal and cumulative, manner. 



..i Learning Unit 2 ' • Uarnirig: Unit 3 




Laa^nlng Unit 4 ..t 



Figurr2. ^A Schematie RepVesentitlortW a Series W Learning Units 



; Thus, it was hypothesized that'tM learn'ijg process (Including attributibnal 
develo.pment) wpu'ld Increasingly be affected as a consistent pattern emei^ged. 
I Jn prde.r' to evaluate the efficacy of this paradigm and to b 
Ihvastlgata the degrat tg'whlch the attribatlonal notion has reTevanca 
for educational practice and ^theory, a comprehensive study was designed 
and ImpTemented in actual classrooms in. a eommunlty college setting. 

^ ' r _ V ^ Ma^thodology .1 , \ 

/ Thlr^ten classes of both first and second year cormiunity cpllega ' . 

Students from four differant ctfntant areas were selected from f6ur dlf- 

fjrgjit campuses of a consoli^ted cqninujilty collage system in the City of 

Chicago, Tha final sample o^ 189 students was drawn from twd predominantly 
' - ■ ■ ■ -7 ^ ... ^ ^ 

black, one predomiiFiantly^whlte^ and one .racially 1 pagra ted campus* Stu- 

%^ ' ' - - / . 

fLeats in this system tend to ba older than those m most fourTyaar '1n- 

, stitutlons (average age was 27)s are likely to b^ employed, have depen- 

dents? and relatlvaly poor^ icadafric backgroundsyl 

A feodi|f1ed pretast-pQSttast control gro4p design was util4zed In 

tha presaht study. Four teachers (w^th prievlQiis sucdessful experlance 

with mastery learning) were selected to tea ^h a total of seven classes 



, ^ I' 



■ / 
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under mastery learning conditions. These conditions Involved the use of 
frequen.t forfnatlve tests to Iderftify learning weaknesses the admlnlstra- 
,tion of correctives, and the-re testing of .the material. The six control 
Classes, on the other hand ^ were taught In accordance with the usual 
techniques employed by the four faculty members of the control group. 
This research was J:onducted In one eigfi teen-week semester. Since 



students could got be randomly assigned^ tS: classesj It could not be 
assumed t|iat students woij Id be equally districted with regard to pre- 



requisites,, affective characteristics v etc. An ^fort 



was made to control 



these potenti alii/ cohtamlnatlng Influences by experimentally balancing 
certain" key variables.^ thereby minimising their confounding impact. Thus, 
for airmastery-cbntrol pairings iMhe same courses (e.g*. Psychology 100) 
were taught on. the same campus. To this end, "this tichfilque appears to have 
been successful. A detailed comparison indicated that the two groups of 
students were extremely comparable at the onset^f the study and brought 
similar backgrounds and performance related skills to the experimfntal 
set 



EKLC 



Instrumentation f 
In this research effort., as in any study, the weight or confidence 
placed in the results must be tempered by the reliability, validity, and 
.appropriateness of the assessment devices employed to gather* evidence, Wl'th 
this in mind, one of the nfajor concerns of this study Involved the selec- 



, ■ ^For a cpmp^ehensi ve discussion of the mastery learnii^g concept 
and approach, see Bloom (1968, 1971, 1976) and Block (1971) 



tion or developinenti testing and refinament of all Iristruments eniployed 
here. All Instrumafiti wera field tisted and evaluated at least once irt th 
same cQmmunlty college setting utlUzed In the actual study. Where tieces- 
sairy, revisions and Improveinents were made to thast, assessment del/ices. 

Orb'tHfe basis., of content related as well as psychometric Informa^^lon 

.. - ft ' 

generated In two pilot studies as^well as the results from previous re- 
search efforts (e.g,* Anderson, 1973| Coleman, et al , , 1966; Xrandall^ et 
a1,, 196S; NCES, 1977i Yildiran, 1977), It was^ concluded that the major 
assessmeat techniques employed in this research met appropriate relfabllity 
and validity criteria* . - * - 

s ^ . - ■ ■ 

The Adult Achievement Responsibility Scale ^ 

Because of Its role 1n mediating antecedent conditions to effort and 

achievement outcQmes, an academlcany oriented attribution- was presented 

^ ■ *■ 

as the central variable In 4he tKeoretlcal model which guided this research 

With this In mind, it was essential that an Instrument ba chosen which - 

was highly valid and Tellable, and was capable of reflecting changes In 

the underlying construct. After a careful review of the extant ^research 

literature, it was concluded that' an appropriate measurement device would 

have to be developed. Prey^lous attributibnal instruments ^suffered with 

problems relating to their validity awl reliability, their appropriateness 

to :academ1c achievement si tuat their ability to reflect. change. 

The final version of the A^^ult Achievement Responsi bill ty 

consists of twanty^slx items. For each Item, the student assigns a weight 

r , ^ ■ _ . . 

V-or a comprehensive dlscussipn of the six variables employed in 
this study as well as- a description 'of the Instruments employed to assess 
these variables, see D^by (1980)* . :\ ' ' 
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Or percentage to^each of the two givsn alternatives. The weights Could 
range from 0 to 100 for each of the choices so long as the two combined 
to 100%, It was posited that a^ilstrlbutional type measurement- devfte (such 

t * ^ ^ . • ■ ■ , ^ • - . ■ » ' _ - 

as the AAR) would be more likely to reflect rapid change In afl underlying 
construct than woulU a forced-choice- type of scale. It was anticipated ' 
that this Innovative response format [der of Feldmanr - 

Summers and ^<1esler (1974)] would also help to alleviate some of the / 
problems and- distortions caused by social desirability ^d othec forms of • 
response bias. An individual's AA^ score was defWd to be the total 
number of InternaTlyorl^^ selected by the student J, 

; The Adult Achtevement RespM scale was adminiitared fay the 

0,1 ass room teacher dnthto%h tenths and seventeenth weeks of the 
e1ghteen4\/eek* jem%r|w*-/^^^ device required about ten minutes 



to complete. Student 4:6ii^ actions (Including informal interviews) 



indicated "^at learntfrs were quite interested; and involved in tha-comple^^ 
tlon of this i^vfl type of test/ The Adult Achievement Resppnslb^li scale 



Is presented as^an Appendix, 



ResuVts 



One of the goalsXof the ttudy was to' examine the nature and strength 
of the relationship betwepn' attributions and effort and Achievement* Effort 
was considered to be a behavior which indicated a learner's active Involve- 

- . ■ - ' ' \ ■ ^ ^ • ■ - . - ^ 

While not readily apparent to the test taker, the AAR is, in effect, 
scored as if ' it were a forced choice device; Since students Sistributed^ 
weights of from 0 to 100 for each pf the alternatTyiSs the following Strategy 
was utilized In determining -the tVtal number of internaFicholces made. 
each of the 26 Internally or1entea\choiceSt a weight or percentage' of 
0 ^^49 V 0; 50 ^ +1/2 -and 51^- 10d\^+l.' \ ^. ^ 



ijent in tha Itarning process. Studant effort was asseSfad in two waysr 
biy obsarvatidn £if overt tlme-on-task behaviors, and by collecting data on n 
ti# students' patterns of classroom absenteaism. Achievement was considered 
to be a cognitive measure of the student's level of performance on forma- 
tive and jjummative eKami nations as well as;h1s final gnade in a course* 
AttributlonaT Information was colj acted by means- of the Adult Achievement 
Responsibili^ty scale wHich was administered at the baginning, in the middle * r 
and at tha and of ^he aigHtaen-week period. - 

In order to examine thf affect of acadamlcally oriented attributions 
upon parformance and effort* the associatl^nal relationships betwaan these * 
measures ware calculated. Tables f* 2.^ and 3 present the zero-order cor* 
relation coefficiants between the attributional maasura and the measures 
of ach1evemant,/inyolvements and absenteeism for the total population (N ^ 189). 

It was hypothesized that academically oriented attributions would 
be related to achievement and also that this ralationshlp would grow in- 
traksingly strong as the course develpped. This ralationshlp 1s Examined 
in Table 1 . , . 

' - ■ TABLE 1 ■ : '» ■ 

' ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 

, ATTRIBUTIONS ANB iACHIEVEMEtJT ■ . 
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AARg ■ 




Cognitive Pre-Test 




.02 . 


.21 


ft. 


M1d*Tarm Examination 


.oo' 


• * 
.19 . 


* 

.49 ■ ■ 




Final lExami nation . ' ' - 


.14 


.13 


* 

.51 




Course* Grade 


.16 . 


.'15 






a - 

The following convention for level 
throughout the present study: * ^ P < 


of<^stgn1ficance ts used 
.05. • , 
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: The najults cleafly indicatid that th€ vary - weak bonis between tht 

first attrTbutl^nal jtieasure and the initial measure of a6tii#vement g>eW 

Increasingly strbng In subsequent itieasurements of these variables/ It can 

be seen that by the mlddleof the course, a statistically significant 

correlation existed between the relevant attft1but46nal and achievement 

measures {1.t.t MRg and the inld-terrn^e By the completion of 

the course, the final attr1bi>t1onai ^measure explained 26% of the variance 

in fin^l examination scores and 35% 0 the varlanceVin course grades. 

It was hypothesized that attributions would be related to Involvement 

(as/ireasured. by ^ overt time-on-task) and that this reTafrlonship would also" 

grow increasingly strong over the duration j©f the semester. As can be seen 

in Table 2 , which depicts the results for the enfire experimental popular 

tion. Individuals' causal/ att|'1but1ons were Increaslngfly related to their 

levels of involvement. 

• ' ^ . " TABLE 2 , ■ ' 

^ ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ' * 
ATTRIBUTIONS AND TIME-ON-TASK " ' 





AAR^ 


AARg 


. V AAR3 : ; 




Time-on-Task^ 
Time^on-Taskg 
Time^on-taskg 


.06 

: ■ f -.03 : ■ ' 

-.07 


.Ob - 
.12 

.19 . 


.09 

* 

.■30 
.47 


* - , 


. = V ■ ■ . 

5* 



^ ,.,,jle the relationship between causal attributions and Involvement 
was not as strong as in the case of achievement, it was significantly 
different from zero ^y the final time-on- tas1< observatior^ AARg explained 



about.22% Of the varlanca. tn students', ovirt time-on- task behaviors-^ and; 
as antlctpated^ the reTationshIp betwaeh these two variables had ^trength*^ ' 
ened as' the Murse developed. " ' • • / ^ 

rt was hypothesized that an Individual 's causal attributions wouM- 
also be relatgd to" his expenditure of effort (measured here by patterns" of 
. absentMlim). It was expe(yted tl^t a^tudent's attrlbutlohs Would be; nega- 
'tJvely correlated with ffls rate of absehteelsrn, and.also that the strength 
di this negative relationship would become progresslveiy stronger' a^' th.e 
course tranrpi red . . As can be 'seen In.Table 3, the correlations between 
these v'arlables did not reach a level of statlstteal significance. 

^ . ■ ' ' tablet"- ■ X ■ , 

. ZEtO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 



ATTRIBUTIONS AND .ABSENTEEISM 
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MR3 




, Absent 1 
Absentg. * 
Absentj 


: \. . .12. . 

# — / 


.16 
. -.07 
:, -:,l10 

if 


-.01 ^ 
-.08 
.-.14 ^ 





While ttiese two- variables wms not significantly related, the pattern 
of their Interrelationship'did, n^ethelesSs work in the expected direction. 
That is r the negative relatlonshiV tfetwein^'^^^^^ and absenteeism 

became Increasingly strong over the course of the expe^ental period. 

In sum, it has been clearly, shown that an Indivlduars causal attri- 
butions are systematically related to measures of his achievement, involve- 
ments and to a lesser degree ^ his effort. In each case If was demonstrated 



'.that as the course progressed, the relationship between the' examffled 
variables and academically oriented attributions did grow progressively 
stronger, ' ^ ' * . . ' " 

^ . Attributions and^ Achievement Indires : 

A Causal Linkage 1^, 

As c4n be seen in the theoretical model depicted in Ffgure 1 (p, 3)* 

attributions are not only linked to perfomiancen'ndic^ but are hypotFTe- 

sized to be an important deternjinant of effort and achievement. While the 

results depicted in Tables Is 2, and 3 provide strong support for an 

associational rel^t^ofjship between these variables ^ causal inference cannot 

be drawn frofUvthete data alone. Kukla (1972) explicitly summarizes the 

nature of the causal argument which must be madei 

^ , In principle, this cognitive hypothesis is readily testable: 
- if attribution determines behaviors then a change in attribu- 
tion will result In a corresponding change in behavior. Thus, 
; if a high achiever acts the way he does because of the manner 
In which he typically attributes causaTitys then any operation 
0 which Ihcreases the likelihood of such an attribution will 
also increase ^the 11 kali hood of the behavior known to be char- 
acteristic of high 'achlevars (p. 169)*. 

Thus, in order to establish a cause and effeqt relationships it is 
necessary; to demonstrate that changes observed in one variable (i.e.., 
achievement) are the, result of a manipulated change made to another varia- 
ble (i.e., causal attrlbu'^olfe). 

In the present studys certain condltfons (e.g., the use of feedback- 
corrective procedures) were imposed on the teaching'and learning in the 



The possible causal linkage between achievement and attributions 
also needs to be examined (I.e., an attribution viewed as a dependent 
variable). This relationship has been examined in derail (Duby, 1980), 
but the results will not be reported here. 



.experimental clas.ses. These conditions, 1n addition to th^e ccppetltive 
processes natur^lli/ In operatidn^ within the classroom, were expected to pro 
duce rapid and meaningful changes in students ' causal attributions. In orde 
,t6 support the causal linkage it was necessary to show that. attributional 
changes were taking place but, more importantly, it was' also necessari/^ to 
demonstrate that the increases or decreases wh.1ch took' place In students' 
attributional levels were conslstsntly mirrored by gains or losses In their 
rate of involvement, 1n the.fre^ency of their absenteeism, and 1n the 
amount they learned. If it could.be consistently demonstrated that changes 
In performancfe indices systematically paralleled those produced In academi- 
cally oriented attributions, then the findings can be regarded as evidence 
of the hypothesized causal Unk. ^ ' 

After reviewing the attribution related data generated in the present 
work, students were classified into one of three attributional categories: 

(1) Those who exhibited increakes of 1.5 points or more in their 
attribution*! levels (over the'duratlon of .the experimental 
period) , — 

(2) Those whose attributional scores declined by 1/5 points or more, 

(3) Those whose attributional scores remained virtually at the same 
level (i.e*, chan'gid less than 1*5 points in either direction) • 

* - ' , a . 

The cutoff scores of +1,5 were chosen because they separate the experimental 

population into three comparably sized samples and because a difference of 

1.5 represents one-half of a standard deviation on the attributional measure 

Utilizing these attrfbutional classifications, an examination was made 

(for the total experimental population - N ^ 189) of the changes which took 

place In involvement, effort and achievement over the duration of ^^the experi- 

mental period. It was anticipated that meaningful changes produced in 



attributions (I.e., tKose of one-half standard deviation or more) would lead 
to meaningful and observable changes in behavior, The results ajje seen to 
'provide clear and consistent support for the hypothesized causal linkage 
between attributions and performance Indices. , ■> ' 

It was expected that as an Individual's attributions became increasing- 
ly more Internal, his academic behaviors would Increasingly reflect the be- 
havior patterns of high achievers (i.e., high grades, high time-on- task, arid 
low absenteeism). Conversely, it was felt that as a student's attributions 
became progressively more extarnal , his academic behaviors would be In- 
creaslngly rafl active of those of low achievers (i.e., poor academic per- 
formance, low involvement, ; and high absenteeism) . A middle position was ex- 
pected for those whose attributional views remained largely unchanged. 

The most important overall finding from these comparative analyses 
are the patterns exhibited by the attributional gain, same, and loss groups. 
Of the three groups of students^ those individuals who demonstrated meaning- 
ful gains (i.e., increases of one-half standard deviation or more) on the 
attributionaT dimension showed the largest Increases In their rates of tlme- 
on-task, the smallest increases in their rates of absenteeism, and the smaile 
losses in achievement.^ Exactly the opposite was demonstrated by the studenjs 
whose; attributional scores significantly declined (I.e., losses of one-half 
standard deviation or more). Of the three subpopulatlons , these Individuals 
suffered the largest losses In their rates of time-on-task and levels of 



The results indicate that, across the thirteen classes, the final 
summatlve tests were typically more difficult than the initial or mid- 
term examinations. 



achievement, and the largest ga1ns= in their rates of absenteetsm. The stu- 
dents whose a^ributional views changed Uttle, occupied a middle position . 
on each of the achievement related criteria between the performancQ^ gains 
of ithe attrlbutional gain group a/id the performance losses^ of the attrlbu- ■ 
tlonal loss group* 

With regard to the final observations or, measures of student achieve- 
rnent* absenteeism^ and Involvement, a second very clear profile imerges (see 
Figure 3). It was expected t'hat: 

(1) The average final InvolvemeTit; level would 'le highest in the / 
attributlonal gain group and lowest in the' attriAjtional loss^group* 

(2) The average final absentee rate would be lowest Irt the attributlonal 
gain group and highest in the attributlonal Ipss group, 

(3) The average final examination score and the overall grade point 
average would be highest in the attributlonal giln group / 
and lowest; in the attributlonal loss group, , ^ 
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. An examination of these data and Figure 3 Indicate that with 

one exception (I.e., the withdrawal rate was' equally low iii both thi attri- 

' ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ' -i 

' bertional Gain and Same groups), the expected relat'l-onships are clearly 

; ' f . i ' ' - \ 

present for "each of the performance criteria. Once again, the remits in 

J ' ' ^ ■ . 

the attrihutional "no-change" group fell 1n between those of, the attribu- ' 

tional gain, and loss^roups. " \ 

Jhe final pattern^ which emerged from these data Involved the distrl- 
butlon Of Individuals within each attrj'butional group who gains lose, or 
show no change on each of the performance criteria. For example, the percen- 
tage of students within^ each attrlbutional category whose achievement scores 
rose, fell j. or remained the same i/tfas calculated. This procedure was imple- 
_mented for, each of the performance criteria. In comparing the three attrlbii- 
tional groups^ It was expected that certain specific patterns or distHbu-. 
tfons would be found. . ^ V , . ^ 

M1th only minor variations^ the expected patterns of distribcitions 
were foundj._^/As anticipated^ the attrlbutional gain^group possessed the 
largest -percentage of individuals whose involvement and achievement levels 
Increased and whose absenteeism rates diminished. This group also had the 
smallest percentage of students whose involvement and achievement levels 
decreased and whose absepteeism rates increased* Exactly the opposite pat- 
tern was^^ found for the attrlbutional loss grbup. Finally, the same or 
no-change group occupied the Expected transitional, position on each of the 
achievement criteria. . ' 

. ' Surmiary 

From the above data It is quite evident that increases or decreases 
which take place in students- academically oriented attributions are 



, paraneled by gains or losses jn the amounts wMch th'ey learn*' iri thei'r ■ 
rates of Involvement, and In ^he frequehcy of their absenteeism. Support ^ 
has been provided for the cohtentlon that changes to a more Internal . ^ ^ 
orientation are related to poslttve^ changes In achievement related behavior^t 
and thai attr1but1ortal changes In a more external dlrectl^ are related to 
fewer changei In achl^ement like activities. In addition to the correfatlbnal 
findings cited in Tables 1, 2, and 3, the clear and consistent patterns ^ 

^discussed above provide strong support for the existence of the hypothesized 
xausal linkage between attributions and subsequent perfomiance. On the ,,^ 
trmiis of these results, it can.^be Inferred that changes In performance In- 
■ dices are attributable, at kast in part^ to changes which take place In 
subjects' causal peficeptiohs, 

, ^ Alterabi 1 1 ty of attrl butlpns^ 

♦ , " " »^ *" 

- % . . ' . ■ 

Thar second main objective of thfe study was to investigate whether 

) ^ " ^ . .* * 

; acadefnlcally oriented attributions could be meaningfully altered on a 
short-term basis (within (one la-week semester). This question. is constdered 
to be a critical one because 1t explores to what 'extent attributions can 
play a role in school learning* That is, it Investigates the following ques- 
tion: "Are academically ^oriented attributions manlpulable and therefore 
Subject to the Instructional and curricular control of the school?" If it 
were demonstrated that attributions were strongly related to effort and 
achievement but were highly r^eslstant to change, then this variable would 
have little practical Impact upon education. On the other hand, 1f It can 
be shown that attributions are related to effort and achievement and are • ' 
alterable on a short-term basis when certain InstrtfS^paal conditions can 



06 achieved, then a potentially very powerful means may have been identified 
fCT maximizing^achlevement related performance ^ . ^ 

. ^ . ■ r^' / 

Learning Conditions and Attrlbutlonal Development / 

- - ' 1 ■ " ■ ■ ' f 

It has been hypothesized above that attrlbutlonal growth versus 

^ ■ \. ' . ' i ' 

attrlbutio^l stability would be rel,ated to the presence or absence of ■ 
.^cenaln special, teacher-Imposed learning conditions. Since-these instruc- 
tional arrangements were not In effect, in the cg|itron grou^, It was W- 
pedted_that little change would occur in the learners' causal attrlButions 
A direct comparison of -the patterns of attrlbutlonal development In the 
control and mastery .groups would provide support for thi^ hypothesi zed 
linkage. However, it must be stated explicitly that the present research . 
is not a study of mastery v%rsus cqntroT approaches to instruction. Rather, 
it is an 1n-depth Investigation of the attrlbutional construct: its role 
in school learning and its linkages to dther achievement related variables!^ 
Wh-ile it could be shown that rapid attrlbutlonal change did take place 
in the overall mastery group,- 1t 1s clear that not all mastery students maBe 
use of available feedback and correctives, achieved well, or became more in- 

ternal in their causal perceptlorts. It is therefore necessary to distinguish 

" ■. ^ ■ ' ■ ^ 

between the mastery students who systematically made .use of the learning 

conditions and thosje'who did not. > !• 

The minimum conditions whi^were utilized" to divide the total mastery 

population into two subgroups were set down by the present researcher and 

_ ■ ' ■ 



^See Duby (1980) for-a complete sunmary of these data (especially 
* Appendix B). 



involved manipulible virlayies^ v^ich were subject td the Instructionil con 



^\trol of, the teacher. These minimJm conditions were: the successful comple- 

tion of |t least 501 of/ the folrmative -tests at a mastery level (80% of 

1 ■ / ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

higher) and an attendance rate of at least 751. Only when both of these ; 

requirements were mei was m individual placed into the mastery subgroup w'^o 

II - " ■ / ' - 2 ' * ' - ' • 

"met minimum conditlonr. " Otherwise, a student was placed into the mastery 

subgroup which"d1d_^^R0t mee't minimum jMuirement^." Utilizing the above cri-; 

•teria, it was foufid *hat 61;studertts (571), met minimum conditions, while 

46 (43%) did not;^ ■ ' ' ^ .« . ' . 

The mastery met minimum condltiofis subgroup is considered to be the 
only experimental populat^n to systematiiany ^and'effectlvely utilise the 

available instructional and learning conditions. The students in the mas- 

-1 If , 

tery .subgroup who did i^t meet minimum requirements as we^l as tlie npn- 
mastery students, serve astthe "controls." Thus, tliis study, in effect 
employed on 



le successfal treMment group for whom rlipld and meaningful at- 
growth was anticipated, and two "control" populations for ^ 
attrlbutlonal change was expected. ' 
The Initial^ comparability of the three subgroups was evaluated iicross 
a number^of areas^. Jhe results from these detal I'fed^jjmp^ 



tr1bu't1onal 
whom little 



1 ^ 

The number of formative tests ranged from four to tin across the 
seven mastery learning classes. » 

2 

It was found that all students who ^^ad achieved mastery on 501 or 
more of the formative tests also had an attendance rate of at least 751. 
However, the converse did not hold* ^ • 

Ihls dual classification of mastery learning students has been 
used previously in a number of studies. See, for example, Jones., et-a'l.. 

1975. • r » 



that th^ three groups were very similar with regar^d to all the demographic :. 
and performance related varieibles. Despite some differences 1n the affective 

area (i.e., the controli group demonstrated higher Initial subject,spec1f ic 
• ' ' ' . - ■ ' - V' '' 

' affect, than either of t^ie mastery subgroups) , it v*4s concluded that the three 
^ ... ,1 . .■ ■ ■ ■ f ' ' 

groffps were very. 'compara'ble at the onset of the study, and brought sirpilar. • 

.backgrounds and performance relai^ed skills to the experimental setting. 



Results ' " • , 

If a^tributional deyelopment is strongly relatecj/ to-the imposed in- 
structional cdnditionsland not to other generalized factors In mastery learn- 
Ing (e.g., simple participation in a mastery program or the knowledge that 
all in the mastery class can achieve at a'high level), then the attributional' 
levels in ^he mastery met minimum conditions ffubgroup should reflect rapid and 
meaningful growth in attributional perceptions. Thl^' attributional levels 
of the students' In the did not meet minimum conditions' subgroup, like ,tho&e 
of the students in the control classes, should remain stable. . 

Table 4 examines the development of academically oriented attributions 
at different stages of the Instructional'sequence for the cbntrol group as 
well as the two mast^^ subgroups. / . v 

As^can be seen in Table 4, the results provide strong and clear-cut 
.evidence that academically oriented attributions are alterable on a short- 
term basis. Further, these findings demonstrate that the teacher Imposed 
Instructional and learning conditions' are strongly linked to the development 
of attriButional perceptions* * 



TABLE 4 .- ' ' . 

AN ANALYSIS OF ATTRIBUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN THREE Ej^PERIMENTAL SUBQROUPS . 
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'The foil owing \ls a sumnary of multiple comparisons applicable to 
both the final attrlbutional measure and the attrlbutlonal gain score: 
m > C*. MM > MN*, C > MN. ■ . ^ 

■ ■ '--''.^^y V ■ ^ ■ ■ : 'X^ " ■ ■ 

It can be seen that a, dramatic change his taken place In the^^t^1bu- 
tlonal views of the students wh6 met minimum conditions. This mastefy learn- 
ing subgroup demonstrated a practically and statistically significant increase 
In their attributions (I.e,, a gain of over one standard deviation in their 
MR scores) . In contrast, it can be seen that virtually Change has occurred 



1n the attrlbutional levels..'of the other two expsr1men\al groups. In fact, 
the attr1but1onal scores of both the control group amd the mastery subgroup 
who did not meat ml'm' mum requirements afrtually dtc11ne^4rom the middle 
(AARg) to the end (AARg) of the course. That 1s, their attr1but1onal views 
moved toward a more external orientation. . 

c -Jhe^ attrlbutlonal levels of the threr groups were also* directly com- 
pared, the resu'lts of the analysts of variance indicate that while the at- 

i ■ -. ' 

tributional views of the three groups were very similar at the onse€ of the 
course, the differences In attrlbutlonal spores among them were stptis.tlcally 
significant by the completion of the experlrjental, p%^1od. The differences 
m attrlbutlonaj gain scores, were also found to be significant, Strice the 
hypothecs of eqfual means was rejected in; both cases by the' ana1ys|s^^^ ' 
variancrf multiple comparisons were completed (Bock, 1975, p. 267). The 
results Indicate that the differences between the attributional levels 
(both final and gain scores) of the mastery met minimum conditions subgroup 
were significantly different from those of both "the control group and the 
mastery did not meet minimum requirements subgroup- Significant differences 
were not found to exist between the two '■control" populations, ^ ;V ■ ^ 

... ■;: ^ : ' : ■• ■ ; v ^ * ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ , • 

From" Table 4 it can be seen that the three experlrteritalvpopulatlons 
exhibited very different patterns of attributional development.;Jhese 
patterns are graphically depicted 1n Figure 4, Orj the baits ;of these findings, 
it can be concluded that rapid and meaningful attributional change took place 
neither In the entire experimental population nor 1n the whole mastery group 
but rather in a subset of this latter population \#th whom a particular set 
of instructional and learning conditions were, successfully implemented, ThlSi 
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result is seen as extremely important because It indicates that academical 
qrientid attributions can be afjTgcted by condit^ons^ which are presently 
:under the instructional and curricular control of the school/ 



Sumiary . 
/ The seppnd objective of thi^,;study was considered to be its most 
important in that 1t explored the extent to which attributions might play 
a role in school learnirig. In, order to dem'onstratei that attributions could 
.have a practical Impact upon real school situatlorfri 1t was*neces,sary to 



Show that this- construct was not only related' to effort 'iTid achlevainent'* 
but a-ls'o that attributions cpuldvbe rapidly and miani'ngfully. altered. The 
re^sults have indicated that, attributions are linked to achievejnent related , 
Variables and are manlpul able on a relatively short--term basis. Thus s-^in at' 
least a sample classroom si tuatipn* it has been demonstrated that attribution 
.'can be mad| subject to the control of the school. % ; : 

The major impl/cations to be drawn from this research*are education- 
ally oriented. The present findings suggest that Instructional fffforts should 
be diTiCtad at providing the; studen#^w1th learning experiences which en- 
courage him to clarify and define his fole in achievement situatlonsi. That 
Is, activitTes shou^/d be designed so as to provide the learner with the 
opportunity to, fnequently assess h1s ability to determine his academic out- 
comes^The consistency of feedback appears to be a key element in prbmbtlng 
attrlbutlonal growth,. Therefore, use of Instructional appr^^s which 
provide evidence of personal involvement as well as successful performance 
should be encouraged since thfy tend to^ result in both academic and 
attrlbutional development. The mastery learning strategy which was employed . 
in^^this research is one of a number of instructlonal^approaches which enable 
a large ^majority of students to reach high levels of achievement. It is 
suggested that these approaches, can also be successfully employed to promote, 
attrlbutional jrowth. * . 
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Appendix 
STUDINT ATrRIBUTIONAU SURVEY 
- " ' V' . (The AduH Achievement Rssponij bill Sells) 



Name 

■ ■ ■ *- , - - . , , ■ . . ■ . . 

This questlbnnrlrt iisks you to descrlbt your *way of viewing esrtain school - 
Ihg procisses. While the fallowing questions may 6i unlike any you have 
seen before, there are no right or wrong answers. What Is Important Is the 
way you vlw each question. 

This questidnnaire wllV.remaln absolutely confidential. This survey and 
your reactions to It wilT have nothing whatsoever to do with your grade In 
this course* You should be able to complete the following 26 Items In about 
10 minutes. Please carefully read the directions before mirklng your answers. 
Your help and patience 1s greatly appreciated. Please answer all ^questions. 

Directions ; The following 26 Items ask you to assign a weight or percentage 
to each of the two given choices. The; following Is an Illustration. 

If a basebali player goes Into a batting slump. Is It because: 

a; he Is swinging too hard and has picked up bad batting habits 
■■ \ . . - or 

b he has lost confldenci In his ability to hit?' 



I would personany assign a greater responsibility for the slump to 
choice b. Therefore, I would indicate something llkei 

- "ior"b . 

Your view might be quite different. 

The percentages would vary according to the strength with which you see each 
alternative as contributing to the slump. For example, you might see choice 

a. as primarily responsible and might give It 8Sl; You would then give choice 

b. a figure if 15%. 

* ■ ■ 

The only restriction Is that the two oercentrfges must a dd up to 100%. 
Please feel free to ask questions. ' ' 

1. When you do well on a test at school. Is It 
^i. because of your preparation for It, or 

^b. because the test was really easy? 



2, If a fellow student tells you that you are bright. Is it 

a. because of your ability, or 

b . because he Is looking for yOur help with something? 

3. Do you feel that when good things happen to you In school they happen 
because you are in the right place at the right time, or 
_b. because of your effort? 



ATTRIBUTIOMAL SURVEY- CQntlnued 

- ' . • - ■ ■ 

4. If you solve a problim OP exercise, is It 

■ a . because you work on It cartfylly, or 
b. beciusi It Isn't a very compUx problem? 



5. When you learn sdmething In school. Is It 

a . because you pay close attention, or • , 

Is . because of the teacher's clear explanations? 

6. When you have difficulty with a certain test. Is It 

a . because a number of things interfered with your studying, or 

b . because you didn't really understand the subject matter? 

7. If your teacher tells you that you are bright or a good learner, is it 

a . because of something you did, or 

b. because he is In a particularly good mood? 



8. When you forget something you heard In elass. Is It 

a . because the teacher didn't explain It very clearly, or 
_b. because of your lack of concentration? ' 

9. You are explaining how to solve a problem to a friend and he learns 
how' to "do it quickly. Would that happen 

' fl i because of your ability to explain it well, or 

b. because he is able to understand it? 



10. If a teacher says to you "Your work is fine". Is it 

_a. because your work really is good, or , . 

b . something teachers usually say to encourage students? 

11. When you aren't doing well on your schoolwork, 1s It 

a . because you can't get used to the teacher's style of teaching 
(his approach, etc.), or 
b. because your work isn't very good? 

12. When you do better than usual tn a particular subject. Is it 

a . because you made an extra effort, or 

b . because someone helped you? 

13. When you find It easy to work certain problenB, is it 

a. because the text was well written and good examples were given, or 

b . because you have kept up with the materiaT and can see how things 
all fit together? 

14. When you read an assignment but can't remember nwch of it, is it 
_a. because you really weren't Interested In it, or 

b . because the assigniMnt was too complex and too long? 

15. When you have trouble understanding some school material, Is it 

a . because the teacher only confused you with his remarks, or 

b . because you weren't paying very close attention? 
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: ATTRrBUTIQNAL SURVEY— Contlnued 

16. If t itudtnmtlTs you thaV^hat you said In eTass wasn't v 
bright, was it . . ' 

a . ^tcaitfri you didn't cltarly think out What you were goings to say, 

b. beciuse ht wqs just taking out his frustrations on you? 



17. When you dp poorly on an oral or written quiz, is It 

a. becauie of your prtparatlon for It, or 

b . because It was too difftcult and went beyond the mattrlal you 
were supposed to study? . 

18. If you can't complete an ekerclse or probltm. Is 1t 

ji. because you're not especially good, at this type of jproblem, or . 
b . because the Instructions aren't written cliearly tenough? 

19. If you were to become a teacher, doctor, or scientist would this. happen 

a . because of your dtdlcatloh to your work, or ' ' 

t\ b . because of the help of others at crucial times? 

2&. When you remimber soiBethtng you Hear in class, is it 

a . because you are paying attention, or 

^ jb. because the teacher's Explanation was really logical? 

21. You are showing a classmate how to answer a partlcylarlx difficult 
problem but he can't seem to get the hang of It, is it ^ 

a. because ft is probably too advanced for him, or 

" b. because you don't understand it well enough to explain it ,cl early? 

22. You don't do as well as usual in a particular subject, is it 

.a . because you weren't as careful and persistent as usual, or 

b . because something bothered you and kept you from workingi 

23. When you're not sure about the answer to a question which your . 
teacher asks you and the answer you give Is wrong, is it 

a. because he was more particular and demanding than" usual , or 

b. because you answerid without really thinking 1t -through? , 



24. When you find it hard to finish certain assignments. Is it 

^ . 'a ., because you hadn't studied well enough before you tried them, or 
: jj i, because the problems were too complicated? , ' 

25. If people think you're Intelligent, 1s it 

a. because they happen to like you, or . , . v 

b . because you generally act that way? 

26. If a teacher says to you "Try to do better", is it 

a. Just a motlvatiohal device teachers are always using, or 

b. because your work shows that you haven 'tween putting as 
^ much time as usual into your work? , 



